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WALT WHITMAN REVIEW 
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THE FIRST WHITE ABORIGINAL * 


By KARL SHAPIRO 
University of Nebraska 


D H. LAwreENCE has more in common with Walt Whitman than 
* with any other man, and it was Lawrence who called Whitman 
the first white aboriginal. Coming from Lawrence, who could not 
pay the unequivocal compliment, the epithet was the highest praise. 
Lawrence’s quest was for the aboriginal, the pure energy of the 
soul. Being an Englishman, he fled from the white man and his 
white religions and the terrible whiteness of consciousness (which 
he called mentality) and raced with all his strength to the dark 
races and beyond—to the blood religions, the spirit of the serpent, 
and all that. Lawrence made a magnificent leap across civilization 
into the aboriginal darkness. He is the supreme heretic of white, 
modern civilization. And so for him to bless Walt with the title 
of the first white aboriginal is a matter of tremendous import. 
Lawrence is one of the great spirits of our age, as Whitman is, 
although from Lawrence stems a good deal of the negativity of 
modern intellectual life. From Whitman stems much of what there 
is of the opposite. Lawrence sprang from a modern industrial hell 
which he never forgave and was never far enough away from to 
understand. Whitman did not have to spring; he sprouted, he 
vegetated, he loafed out of nowhere into the role of prophet and 
seer. At a single stroke, apparently without preparation, he became 
the one poet of America and Democracy. He is the one mystical 
writer of any consequence America has produced, the most original 
religious thinker we have, the poet of the greatest achievement, the 
first profound innovator, the most accomplished artist as well (but 
nobody says this nowadays). For in the twentieth century Walt 
Whitman is almost completely shunned by his fellows. He has no 
audience, neither a general audience nor a literary clique. Official 
criticism ignores him completely; modern neo-classicism, as it calls 
itself, acknowledges him with embarrassment. (Ezra Pound ‘ for- 
gives’ Whitman because ‘he broke the new wood,’ meaning he 
broke iambic pentameter). And scholars nowadays, happily con- 
fused by the scholarly complexities of contemporary poets, look 
upon Walt as a promising poet and an anachronism. 
Lawrence, in his search around the world for a pure well of 


* This essay was first published in both Japanese and English in The Rising 
Generation (Tokyo), CIII (1 November, 1 December 1957), 608-610, 669-671; 
CIV (1 February, 1 March 1958), 74-77, 133-136; it is here reprinted with the 
author's permission. 
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human energy, acknowledged Whitman with love. It is a rare 
thing for Lawrence. He says: 

Whitman, the great poet, has meant so much to me. Whitman the 
one man breaking the way ahead. Whitman, the one pioneer. And 
only Whitman. No English pioneers [says Lawrence], no French. No 
European pioneer-poets. In Europe the would-be pioneers are mere 
innovators. The same in America. Ahead of Whitman, nothing. Ahead 
of all poets, pioneering into the wilderness of unopened life, Whitman. 
Beyond him, none. His wide, strange camp at the end of the high-road. 
And lots of new little poets caming on Whitman’s camping ground now. 
But none going really beyond. 


But at this point Lawrence changes his tune and explains how 
Whitman failed. He says that Whitman fell into the old fallacy 
of Christian love, confusing his great doctrine of Sympathy with 
Love and Merging. Nothing was more loathsome to the puritanical 
Lawrence than Merging, and when Whitman merged Lawrence 
disgorged. How Lawrence longed to merge! And how the mere 
shake of the hand horrified him! Lawrence in thousands of passages 
obsessively records his tabu against touching. Noli me tangere! It 
is the opposite of Whitman’s obsession for touching: 


Is this then a touch? quivering me to a new identity, 

Flames and ether making a rush for my veins, 

Treacherous tip of me reaching and crowding to help them, 

My flesh and blood playing out lightning to strike what is hardly 
different from myself, 

On all sides prurient provokers stiffening my limbs, 

Straining the udder of my heart for its withheld drip, 

Behaving licentious toward me, taking no denial, 

Depriving me of my best as for a purpose, 

Unbuttoning my clothes, holding me by the bare waist. 


(This is the passage in ‘Song of Myself’ which, after a parenthesis 
‘What is less or more than a touch?’ leads into ‘I think I could 
turn and live with animals,’ which is one of the great moments of 
poetry.) 

Lawrence, with his deep love of animals and his irritable 
suspicion of mankind, was the inferior of Whitman. Whitman 
had the natural love of man which Lawrence, rightly, called 
American. Lawrence was fascinated, hypnotized, and slightly sick 
in the stomach. Lawrence says if Walt had known about Charlie 
Chaplin he would have assumed one identity with him too. What 
a pity, Lawrence sneers. He’d have done poems, paeans and what 
not, Chants, Songs of Cinematernity. ‘Oh, Charlie, my Charlie, 
another film is done.’ 

But in the end Lawrence gives in; he knows a kindred spirit 
when he sees one. He looks down his nose at Whitman’s paeans 
upon Death—Lawrence, who is one of the true poets of Death—and 
then adds: 

But the exultance of the message remains. Purified of merging, puri- 
fied of Myself, the exultant message of American Democracy, of souls 
in the Open Road, full of glad recognition, full of fierce readiness, full 
of joy of worship, when one soul sees a greater soul.—The only riches, 
the great souls. 
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That is the last line of Lawrence’s book called Studies in Classic 
American Literature, and I submit that it is a fine concession to be 
wrung from Lawrence, the archetype of tortured modern man, the 
man without heroes. Lawrence and Whitman are two modern poets 
with the deepest concern for mankind, the farthest insight, the 
widest sympathy, the simplest and best expression. They are 
scriptural writers in the long run, despising professionalism and 
current fashions. But Lawrence fails to do more than pose the 
problem of modern civilization vs. the individual intelligence. He 
has no answer. He half invents fascism; he is torn between the 
image of the free natural male (the father who is always leaving 
home to become a gipsy) and the image of the leader, the aristocrat. 
He had it both ways: he remains unresolved. But he also had the 
vision. He became, in effect, an American, an American among 
Red Indians and rattlesnakes, close to that darker America betrayed 
by the white religions, Mexico, which he also loved. But it was 
Whitman’s America that he held out for, ‘the true democracy [as 
Lawrence said] where soul meets soul, in the open road. Democracy. 
American Democracy where all journey down the open road. And 
where a soul is known at once in its going.’ Strange words coming 
from the author of Kangaroo and The Plumed Serpent. 

Lawrence suffers somewhat the fate of Whitman today. He is 
declassed. He enjoys a kind of underground popularity among 
writers, but he is outside the pale of the Tradition. He is too 
violent, too special, too original. And he is too outspoken. But 
Lawrence stands a chance to survive; he has cleverness and sinew 
and outrageous arrogance. He has, at his best, a style so lean, it 
matches the burnt-away clean language of prophets. Most of 
Lawrence’s disciples, it seems to me, misunderstand him; but at 
least he has disciples. Whitman has no disciples and practically no 
living literary reputation. He is only a name. 

What has happened to Whitman in the century since Leaves of 
Grass was published? It matters very little what happened his- 
torically. There were the usual false praises and the usual false 
deprecations, and enough of the true acclaim to give us faith in 
the history of criticism. There has never been anything we could 
call popularity for Whitman. Publishers are inclined to prepare 
elaborate editions of Leaves of Grass, in the same way that they 
release erotic editions of The Song of Songs: in a wrong-headed way 
it is a compliment to Whitman. Liberated scholars write tortuous 
analyses of Whitman’s affairs with streetcar conductors, and so 
forth. But the best minds of the present century have not closed 
with Whitman, in my opinion. And the leading poets of the 
twentieth century have coolly and with relentless deliberation 
suppressed Whitman and kept him from exerting his force. Any 
Whitman advocate of great talent, for example Hart Crane, is 
forced to apologize for this allegiance before he is admitted to the 
company of moderns. There is no question that an Act of Exclusion 
has been in perpetual operation against Whitman since 1855 and 
is carried on today by the leading classicists of English and 
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American poetry. Walt just won’t do. He is vulgar; he is a 
humbug; he copies the names of rivers out of the sixth grade 
geography book; he is an optimist; he is unlettered; he is a theo- 
sophist; he abhors institutions; he is auto-erotic; he loves everybody; 
he is a Rotarian; he goes to the opera; he can’t distinguish between 
good and evil; he has no sense of humor; he cannot solve his own 
paradox about the greatness of the individual and the greatness 
of the En-Masse; he has no style—etc., etc. 

All such accusations are true, and one could multiply them for 
pages and pages. Yet in the last analysis, they do not matter. 
Emerson saw humor in Whitman, though he called it wit. But 
Whitman thought he was writing a kind of bible. There is no 
humor in bibles. And it is the biblical quality of Whitman (as 
with Lawrence) that is so offensive to lovers of literature. What 
insolence! they say, and they are right. The test is whether such a 
poet can win through. 

Whitman is indeed full of humbug, as when he talks about his 
experiences as a wound-dresser. 


One night in the gloomiest period of the [Civil] War, in the Patent 
Office Hospital in Washington city, as I stood by the bedside of a 
Pennsylvania soldier, who lay, conscious of quick approaching death, yet 
perfectly calm, and with noble, spiritual manner, the veteran surgeon, 
turning aside, said to me, that though he had witnessed many, many 
deaths of soldiers, and had been a worker at Bull Run, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, etc., he had not seen yet the first case of a man or boy 
that met the approach of dissolution with cowardly qualms or terror 

. Grand common stock! to me the accomplished and convincing 
growth, prophetic of the future; proof . . . of perfect beauty, tenderness 
and pluck, that never feudal lord, nor Greek, nor Roman breed, yet 
rivalled. Let no tongue ever speak disparagement of the American 
races, north or south [etc.]... 


—sounding like very bad Churchill. 

It does not seem to me that Whitman is a complicated case of 
poor manners, confusions and paradoxes; of philosophical igno- 
rance and literary naivete; of good intentions, high passages and 
bad dreary bogs. But even if I exaggerate his achievement, I main- 
tain that he is the one and only poet of America who has ever 
attempted to adumbrate the meaning of America. The twentieth 
century American poet avoids this commitment: he considers it 
fitting and proper to take refuge in History against the horrors of 
progress; or in pure dialectic; or in the catacombs of established 
faith; or, failing that, in what is called the Language. Whitman’s 
vision has degenerated into a thing called The Language; that is, 
the American Language, the natural non-hieratic language out of 
which a mythos might germinate. But Whitman contended that 
the mythos was at hand. He defined it; he sang it; he argued it; 
he poured it our. To no avail. 

Twentieth century poetry is a poetry of perfections. It is the 
least spontaneous poetry since—whatever date for the birth of arti- 
ficiality you call to mind. It is the pride of twentieth century poetry 
that even Yeats was brought to heel by T. E. Hulme, or whoever 
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it was that called for a hard brittle technique. It is the pride of 
twentieth century poetry that one publishes a poem once a decade. 
It is the boast of our poetry that it is impersonal; that it can mean 
more or less what you think it means, and be right in the bargin. 
Whitman subscribed to—in a sense he invented—the philosophy of 
personalism. Lawrence too spoke with his own mouth and took the 
consequences. It was not for either to duck back into the tradition. 
Yet Whitman did not repudiate the past; nor did he look with any 
pleasure upon the present, the America of a hundred years ago. 


Never was there . . . more hollowness at heart than at present, and 
here in the United States. Genuine belief seems to have left us. The 
underlying principles of the States are not honestly believed in... . 
The spectacle is appalling. We live in an atmosphere of hypocrisy 
throughout. The men believe not in the women nor the women in the 
men. A scornful superciliousness rules in literature. The aim of all 
the literatures is to find something to make fun of. A lot of churches, 
sects, etc., the most dismal phantasms I know, usurp the name of 
religion. . . . The depravity of the business classes of our country is 
not less than has been supposed, but infinitely greater. The official 
services of America, national, state, and municipal, in all their branches 
and departments, except the judiciary are saturated in corruption, 
bribery, falsehood, mal-administration; and the judiciary is tainted... . 
In business, (this all-devouring modern word, business), the one sole 
object is, by any means, pecuniary gain. . .. I say that our New 
World democracy . . . is, so far, an almost complete failure in its social 
aspects, and in really grand religious, moral, literary, and esthetic results. 


Whitman sees the corruption and persists in his faith that the 
principle of democracy will overrule the corrupt. But Whitman 
(like Jefferson) does not feel that the written word of democratic 
principle is sacrosanct. He goes to the heart of the matter. Man 
must do good, he says, because that is his ultimate nature. The 
man who falls a prey to corruption, dandyism, na selfish- 
ness, is a fallen man. Whitman despises him. While Whitman has 
no logical or metaphysical differentiae between good and evil, he 
has both a practical and a mystical differentiae. He believes it 
natural to be pure: nature purifies. He has a kind of worship of 
chemistry, shared by his countrymen, an animal faith in the god of 
the sun, and the god of water. 

What chemistry! / That the winds are really not infectious, / That this 
is no cheat, this transparent green-wash of the sea which is so amorous 
after me, / That it is safe to allow it to lick my naked body all over with 
its tongues, / That it will not endanger me with the fevers that have 
deposited themselves in it, / That it is all clean forever and ever, / That 
the cool drink from the well tastes so good, / That blackberries are so 
flavorous and juicy. . . ./ That when I recline on the grass I do not 
catch any disease. 


He did not have a simple faith in the frontiers of knowledge; on 
the contrary, he held a limited belief in physical achievements. 
‘Not to you alone, proud truths of the world, / Nor to you alone, 
ye facts of modern science, / But myths and fables of eld, Asia’s, 
Africa’s fables, / The far-darting beams of the spirit, the unloosed 
dreams,/ The deep diving bibles and legends /. . . You too with 
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joy I sing.’ America to Whitman was not a laboratory, but a place 
in the journey of mankind where the best in man might flower. 
America was not the goal; it was a bridge to the goal. In ‘ Passage 
to India’ he says of Columbus: ‘ Ah Genoese thy dream! thy dream! 
/ Centuries after thou art laid in thy grave, /The shore thou 
foundest verifies thy dream.’ But the dream is not satisfying enough. 
We must steer for the deepest waters and take passage to the skies 
themselves. We must go where mariner has not yet dared to go, 
risking the ship, ourselves and all. It is not a geographical poem or 
a historical poem, although when Whitman talks about the Atlantic 
cable and its eloquent gentle wires, he sounds silly. But the physical 
achievement is his symbol of, not progress but goodness. It is 
axiomatic to Whitman that we shall lay cables, build the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and fly airships to Jupiter. That is the childlike 
and wonderful faith of the ordinary modern man who is not thrown 
into reverse by the terror of it all. Whitman is not even talking 
about that. It is the twentieth century classical poet who is materi- 
alistic and who writes scathing books of poems against the electric 
toaster. For Whitman says in the same poem that the seas are 
already crossed, weathered the capes, the voyage done. Everything 
is known already. The advancement of man physically seems to 
him good but only a trifle. What really concerns him is that man 
shall explore the soul. ‘ Passage indeed O soul to primal thought, 
/ Not lands and seas alone, thy own clear freshness, / The young 
maturity of blood and bloom, / To realms of budding bibles. /. . 
Back to wisdom’s birth, to innocent intuitions, / Again with fair 
creation.’ 

Whitman is a mystic and he is aware of it. This is one more 
reason for his unpopularity. The best modern poets are allowed to 
admire mystics but aren’t allowed to be one. Whitman is too close 
for comfort. But he had no theology worth sorting out, except a 
kind of Quakerism, and religion wasn’t his concern. Man was his 
concern. And not American man. Whitman is not only the first 
white aboriginal; he is the first American; or that may be same 
thing. When I read Whitman, good or bad, I always feel that here 
is first and foremost an American. I feel that the fundamental 
religiosity of Whitman plus the contempt for religion is American. 

Whitman dissociated himself from mere poets and other writers. 
Who touches his book touches him, he said. And ‘I do not despise 
you priests, all time, the world over, / My faith is the greatest of 
faiths and the least of faiths, / Enclosing worship ancient and 
modern and all between ancient and modern, / Believing I shall 
come again upon the earth after five thousand years, / Waiting 
responses from oracles, honoring the gods, / saluting the sun, /.. . 
Helping the lama or brahmin as he trims the lamps of the idols, 
/ Dancing yet through the streets in a phallic procession, rapt and 
austere,’ and so on, down to the Mississippi Baptists with the jerks 
and spasms. 

Whitman is too faithful in his belief in man to lay down the 
rules for a creed. It is unnecessary. If man is of Nature, and Nature 
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criminal. 


to its nature: 


oneself,— 


touched from.’ 


is good, good will triumph. Evil is the failure of man to be as good 
as he can. For man to become all that is utterly possible is divine. 
And as every man is divine, inside and out, even the lowest can 
attain divinity. What is commonly looked down on nowadays in 
Whitman’s talk about the divine average, is the average. Whitman 
would have emphasized the divine, rather than the average. Each 
To repudiate that divinity was 
It is the god in each man and woman (what Lawrence 
called the Holy Ghost) that we can communicate with. I have 
(Whitman’s hieratic terminology, touchingly 
enough, is always couched in some kind of American French) —I 
have rapport with you because my divinity, my true personality, 
has a mouth to speak with. My lower self cannot speak; it can only 
commit acts of instinct. Yet there is a hierarchy of acts. Each thing 
‘The moth and the fish-eggs are in their place. / The 
bright suns I see and the dark suns I cannot see are in their place, 
/ The palpable is in its place and the impalpable is in its place.’ 


person to him possessed divinity. 


rapport with you 


And Whitman says he is not stuck up and is in his place. 


Whitman asserts his divinity and he cannot evade it, despite a 
passing show of humility. All the same, he has the vision of himself 
But he acknowledges the god in 
and here he makes a break with conventional poetry and 
* Divine 
am I inside and out, and I make holy whatever I touch or am 
It is Whitman’s creed of the equality of the body 
and the soul. The body is not cursed; it is the miraculous outerness 
of the soul. The orgin of this body-soul Whitman does not explain; 
If he can find 
any object of worship more worthy than another it shall be his 
body or a part of his body. But while he is doting on himself he 
nature-worship, love-wor- 


as well in the scale of things. 


conventional thought which is the core of his philosophy. 


he merely states that is holy and the holy of holies. 


slips without warning into sun-worship, n 
ship, and then back to himself.—It goes like this: 


If I worship one thing more than another it shall be the spread of 
my own body, or any part of it, / Translucent mould of me it shall 
be you! / Shaded ledges and rests it shall be you! / Firm masculine 
colter it shall be you! / Whatever goes to the tilth of me it shall be 
you! /You my rich blood! your milky stream pale strippings of my 
life! / Breast that presses against other breasts it shall be you! / My 
bain it shall be your occult convolutions! / Root of of wash’d sweet-flag! 
timorous pond-snipe! nest of guarded duplicate eggs! it shall be you! / 
Mix’d tussled hay of head, beard, brawn, it shall be you! / Sun sO 
generous it shall be you! / Vapors lighting and shading my face, it shall 
be you! / You sweaty brooks and dews it shall be you! / Winds whose 
soft-tickling genitals rub against me it shall be you! / Broad muscular 
fields, branches of live oak, loving lounger in my winding paths, it shall 
be you! / Hands I have taken, face I have kiss’d, mortal I have ever 
touch’d, it shall be you. /// I dote on myself, there is that lot of me 
and all so luscious. 


He begins with his own corpus, which he found so luscious; he 
forgets himself and begins looking around the park, then he recalls 
the amorous uses of parks; and after a breath, he comes back to 
himself and ‘the lot of him.’ It is all very simple but it is anything 
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but trivial. If you read on and on you see that Whitman is not 
talking about himself at all and acting like a baby discovering its 
toes—but that is the superficial trick of it—; he is talking about the 
primal discovery of self. He is talking about consciousness in the 
only way it can be talked about: physically. I do not think for a 
second that Whitman was either narcissistic or egomaniac: he was 
trying to obliterate the old dualism of body and soul. All this 
monotony about keeping as clean around the bowels (delicate was 
the word he used) as around the heart and head is not a swipe at 
Victorian convention: it was his way of acknowledging the phy- 
sicality of the soul, or, if you like, the divinity of the body. 
Lawrence shied away; and most American writers in more or less 
the same puritan tub, get the backwash of revulsion about this 
physical obsession of Whitman’s. 

But this is only the beginning. Whitman wanted first to create the 
full individual, the full person, and this he did by tearing away the 
draperies. His wish was to form the complete person, the free man, 
the man free in himself, in order to put this free man into the 
world. The dialectical conflict in Whitman is the free individual 
versus the crowd. The twentieth century poet slinks into his study 
and says: no crowds for me. But Whitman took it on. He is the 
only modern poet who has the courage to meet the problem. And, 
falling back into his demotic French he delivers the abstraction En 
Masse. ‘ Endless unfolding of words of ages! / And mine a word of 
the modern, the word En-Masse.’ This becomes one of the most 
ridiculed passages in Whitman, in which he drunkenly chants: 
‘Hurrah for positive science! long live exact demonstration! and 
Gentlemen, to you the first honors always!’ (sounds like the new 
dean of the engineering school). But these funny passages of Whit- 
man, I must repeat, are there, not because he is a fool, but because 
he has the courage of his convictions. For just after this idiotic 
hurrahing for exact demonstration comes another of the great bursts 
of poetry, the once beginning ‘ Walt Whitman [am I], a kosmos, of 
Manhattan the son, / Turbulent, fleshy, sensual, eating, drinking 
and breeding.’ Whitman, in a sense, is sacrificing himself on the 
altar of ridicule to a tremendous principle. The balanced man, the 
free man, the man who meets his potentiality, is a fit man for the 
new world, the democracy he envisions. 

The purpose of democracy [says Whitman in prose] is, through many 
transmigrations, and amid endless ridicules, arguments, and ostensible 
failures, to ilustrate, at all hazards, this doctrine or theory that man, 
properly trained in sanest highest freedom, may and must become a law, 
and series of laws, unto himself, surrounding and providing for, not 
only his own personal control, but all his relations to other individuals, 
and to the State; and this as matters now stand in the civilized world, 


is the only scheme worth working from, as warranting results like those 
of Nature’s laws, reliable . . . to carry on themselves. 


The concept of En-Masse is not absurd and not laughable, as 
other expressions of his certainly are, such as Democracy, Ma 
Femme. But even Whitman’s tendency to view Democracy as 
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feminine is penetrating. He would not be suprised to discover 
in modern America that woman is slightly out of harness; he would 
approve it. Whitman was the first great American feminist. 

A great poet is not merely a poet of his nation but a poet of all 
time. Whitman, who had little enough reward for his book, and 
has little enough today, looked beyond literature and beyond the 
greatness of art. His true personality went out beyond America 
and even beyond mankind, beyond religions. His poems about the 
self and the mass of America were written before the Civil War, 
but the war between the North and South brought everything home 
to Whitman. His vision might well have been destroyed, but with 
his natural passion for unity he embarked on a new discovery: 
not of the body and soul, or rapport, or the En-Masse, but of the 
exploration of Death. Whitman had always believed in Death as 
the purposeful continuity of existence, but he had had no significant 
experience of it. 

One can barely imagine what the War was to Whitman, this 
fanatically intense American, this New World man, the first white 
aboriginal, with his lusty physical joy of life, bis love of comrades, 
his genius for poetry, and his mystique that flowed away from his 
fingertips so naturally. Whitman was stricken by the War but he 
was recreated by it. Columbus had been a rather nebulous hero; 
Lincoln was the reincarnation of the American god to him. Half 
of Whitman’s great poetry is war poetry and poetry upon Lincoln 
and his death, and death poetry, though it cannot all be dated 
from the War. Whitman accepted death as he did sex and other- 
ness; self and not-self. The war returned to him the particularity 
of death, and it produced in him, not bitterness but love. He 
triumphed over it. He saw beyond history and beyond America. 
But what he saw was with the American vision. In Whitman’s 
dialectic, you do not give up the past for the vision: the past is 
of the vision as much as the future. In the open air ‘a great 
personal deed has room’ and it is such a deed that seizes upon the 
hearts of the whole race of man. And this deed is not discovery or 
triumph or a formula of belief: it is the giving of oneself—the 
Whitman in oneself—to the other, the comrade. 

Whitman knew that giving in the past had always been a form of 
taxation and protection. This new kind of giving is reckless and 
mystical, differing from the old giving because Whitman gives body 
and soul without sacrificing one to the other. Whitman is no 
humanist and no ordinary libertarian but a seer who dreams of 
free individuality in a world of free souls. The open road is a 
commonplace symbol, but it is a deliberate symbol, standing for an 
actuality. That actuality is America as Whitman sees America in 
himself. The anti-Whitman poetry of our time is an attempt, of 
course, to deny the vision of the new world with its physical 
materialism, feminism, experimentalism, and the whole concept of 
man for the world. It turns out that Whitman is not for the 
‘people ’—he is too much like them, perhaps; and not for the 
impressive classical poets of our time. He is for man who begins 
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at the beginning—all over again. There’s more to poetry than 
books, he says. 
I think heroic deeds were all conceived in the open air, and all free 
poems also, 
I think I could stop here myselt and do miracles .. . 
Here a great personal deed has room .. . 
Here is realization . . . here is adhesiveness . . . 
Do you know what it is as you pass to be loved by strangers? . . . 
These are the days that must happen to you: 
You shall not heap 5 what is called riches... ; 
What beckonings of love you receive you shall only answer with 
passionate kisses of parting, 
You shall not allow the hold of those who spread their reach’d 
hands toward you... 
Allons! after the great companions, and to belong to them! 
They too are on the road—they are the swift and majestic men 
They are the greatest women... 
They go, they go! I know that they go, but I know not where they go, 
But I know that they go toward the best—toward something great. 

It is all there: the greatness of the body and the greatness of the 
soul; touching of the world and the heroism of departure; the 
magnificent motion of death; the expanding cycle of consciousness; 
the essential holiness of all things. And always at the center, the 
self, the moment of incarnation, the Walt Whitman of oneself. The 
aboriginal or, if you like, the American. 


ELIOT'S ‘POLYPHILOPROGENITIVE’: ANOTHER 
WHITMAN LINK? 


Muscrove, in his admirably sensitive and sensible T. S. Eliot 

* and Walt Whitman (Wellington, New Zealand, 1952) , devoted 
two pages to Whitman echoes (having to do with the conjunction 
chiefly of images of haloed figures in religious paintings, young men 
with ‘impure complexions,’ and the sexual activities of bees) in 
the poem entitled: ‘Mr Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service.’ But he 
overlooked his most obvious clue, in the single long word which is 
thrust at us as the poem’s first line: ‘ Polyphiloprogenitive.’ 

To the best of my knowledge, the function of this word in the 
poem has never been —- explained. George Williamson, 
for example, writes: ‘ The first line, ‘ Polyphiloprogenitive,” is not 
merely a tour de force, but a learned word which derides the 
quality that unites the modern Church functionary with the 
caterpillar world.’ ? As Jane Worthington has interpreted the mean- 
ing of the poem: ‘Christ incarnate—the Word, or Intellect made 
Flesh—brought salvation ..., but since then the saving harmony 
of flesh and intellect has rarely been achieved.’ 2 

Our word, however, is not merely ‘learned,’ but technical in a 
special way: it is part of the terminology of the nineteenth-century 

* George Williamson, 4 a ha — to T. S. Eliot (New York, 1953) , p. 93. 
1949) is to the Poetry of T. S. Eliot,’ American 
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‘science’ of phrenology. For example: Gay Wilson Allen tells us 
that in July of 1849 Whitman was examined and ‘found to be 
amply endowed in all the desirable categories on the phrenological 
chart, and ranked at the very top of the scale in “ Amativeness”’ 
(sexual love), “ Philoprogenitiveness” (love of mankind), and 
Adhesiveness ” (male friendship) .’ 

It is very possible that Mr Eliot was aware of this term from 
other instances in the rich history of phrenology, and unaware of 
its special applicability to Whitman in terms of his biography— 
though Mr Eliot could hardly have overlooked Whitman as the 
nineteenth-century’s most blatant, self-proclaimed example of ‘ phi- 
loprogenitiveness.’ But Musgrove’s study does succeed in making 
a prima facie case for the fact that Whitman’s poetry has been for 
Eliot an active part of that deep well of the unconscious, at least, 
in which the poet’s images lie dormant. And if Eliot was aware of 
the relevance of his phrenological term to Whitman—as to the 
‘fleshly indulgences’ and ‘falsely celibate life of the nuns and 
friars’ * in The Jew of Malta, from which the epigraph is taken—its 
use in this poem would indicate a high degree of self-consciousness 
in his relationship to the American poet, and his Religion of 
Democracy. 

It may seem incongruous to fit Walt Whitman into a Renaissance 
religious setting; but, after all, this is ‘Mr Eliot’s Sunday Morning 
Service,’ i.e., probably Episcopalian, and we do arrive in the last 
two stanzas at the ‘hairy bellies’ of the bees and Sweeney in his 
bath. The structure of the poem, divided into two halves of four 
stanzas apiece, is one of a series of contrasts and comparisons. In 
the first half, we have reflections prompted by a painting ‘of the 
Umbrian school’ (and —— a stained-glass window in the first 
stanza?) : ‘the Word’ (how different in quality from the modern 
technical term with which the poem begins!) , its degeneration in 
‘enervate Origen’ (and in ‘The wilderness ’?)—and back to ‘ the 
unoffending feet’ (flesh, but God incarnate) which ‘Still shine .. .’ 
In the second half, we have the actual modern service, with its 
‘sable presbyters ’ and the ‘ red and pustular’ young men contrasted 
with *... the penitential gates . . . / Where the souls of the devout 
/ Burn invisible and dim.’ This in turn suggests the bees’ ‘ Blest 
office of the epicene’ (comparable to the fleshly but sexually un- 
certain ‘ young’? or contrasted to them, in that the bees are here 
mere carriers of seed, in this connection sexless and sterile? a hint 
of Whitman’s sexual ambivalence? Tiresias?) . 

In any case, we finally return to Sweeney, symbol of the flesh, 
who, as he ‘ shifts from ham to ham / Stirring the water in his bath,’ 
might well suggest any number of images of the fleshly Whitman 
‘doting’ on himself and his own body, ‘all so luscious.’ 

Thus, except for the ‘moral’ of the concluding two lines, the 
poem is framed by the contrasting idea and image of unreflecting 


*Gay Wilson Allen, The Solitary Singer (New York, 1955), p. 103. 
‘Jane Worthington, op. cit., p. 12. 
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fertility and fleshliness: ‘Polyphiloprogenitiveness’ (Whitman’s 
quality, raised to a high degree) and Sweeney. We pose the possi- 
bility as a question: Is Sweeney linked to Whitman here by way of 


the phrenological term? ® 

* The foregoing was sent to Mr Eliot for comment. His reply makes no 
mention of Musgrove’s book, and includes the following: ‘I must say frankly 
that it seems to me that you are wasting your time in attempting to relate my 
work to that of Walt Whitman in this way. .. . One does not need to go to 
any particular author for words which are known to any educated man and 
are found in dictionaries, and I think that in my verse the prefix to the word 
is what makes all the difference.’ I have decided to publish my note, never- 
theless, on three grounds: 1) the fallibility of memory—Whitman may have 
been in Eliot’s mind when he wrote the poem, and he may have forgotten this 
fact; 2) the possibility of unconscious associations, such as Musgrove assumes 
in his study; and 3) the possible relevance of such a link to the general cultural 
context of Eliot’s poetry. 

SHOLOM J. KAHN 


The Hebrew University (Israel) 


MR COMSTOCK AS CATO THE CENSOR 


[Note. William Douglas O’Connor (1832-1889), Whitman’s friend from 1860 
until O'Connor's death, author of the unsuccessful novel Harrington and other 
works, is best known for his Good Gray Poet (New York, 1866), a spirited 
defense of Whitman after his dismissal from his clerkship in Washington by 
Secretary of the Interior James Harlan. The poet described O'Connor as ‘a 
gallant, handsome, gay-hearted, fine-voiced, glowing-eyed man; lithe-moving on 
his feet, of healthy and magnetic atmosphere and presence, and the most 
welcome company in the world’ (Walt Whitman, Complete Prose Works, pp. 
511-512). O'Connor's talent was wasted in his bureaucratic duties in the 
Light-House Bureau and the U. S. Life-Saving Service from 1861 in the nation’s 
capital. Although Whitman and O’Connor quarreled over the enfranchisement 
of negroes and did not speak for several years, when the Osgood edition of 
Leaves of Grass was threatened with banning from the mails by the Boston 
District Attorney in 1882, O’Connor rushed to Whitman’s defense. Letters to 
newspapers and editorial support got the ban lifted, but the edition had been 
transferred from Osgood to Rees Welsh & Co., Philadelphia. (See Gay Wilson 
Allen, The Solitary Singer, New York, 1955, pp. 498-500.) 

William D. O’Connor is largely forgotten except in connection with Whit- 
man, almost all biographers mentioning him in varying detail. Perhaps he 
deserves fuller study en his own, and inquiries made to the Feinberg Collection, 
which contains considerable O’Connor MS and other material, indicate such a 
study may be made. Reprinted below is one of his letters to the New York 
Tribune, published on 27 August 1882; O’Connor believed it was Anthony 
Comstock who reported Leaves of Grass to the Boston authorities, but this was 
never proved. When a clipping of this piece from the Tribune came with the 
O'Connor papers to the Feinberg Collection, it was accompanied by a letter 
from Ellen M. Calder, O’Connor’s widow who remarried, to Horce Traubel: 


May 18. 1906. 


Dear Horace, 

I have just read again this letter of William’s in the N. Y. Tribune of 
Aug. 27. 1882, & it seems to me worth republishing. It is one of the 
best of William’s utterances, I think. 

Did you get the Journal I sent you? So good is William's discrimi- 
nation between what is obscene & what not. 

With love, 
E. M. C. 


As far as can be discovered, O'Connor's high-spirited and eloquent defense of 
Whitman was not republished in the Conservator or elsewhere.—William White, 
Wayne State University.] 
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MR COMSTOCK AS CATO THE CENSOR 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM WILLIAM D. O'CONNOR. 


To the Editor of The Tribune. 


Sir: Mr Anthony Comstock’s hostility to the nude appears to 
extend to even the naked truth. Facts are seldom presented in more 
disguising draperies than as he gave them to a reporter in your issue 
of 6 August [1882], which I regret not having noticed earlier. I 
reserve for another communication particular reference to his 
highly-dressed account of the way Mr George Chainey was recently 
treated by the Boston postmaster, Mr Tobey, the matter itself well 
deserving to become a twice-told tale. At present, I only wish to 
offer a few words upon that part of his statement to your reporter, 
to which he says he has recently ‘ been to Washington to investigate 
the matter,’ and assumes to sketch the attitude of the Postmaster- 
General toward ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ the sense of the deceptive and 
elusive terms he uses seeming to be that Walt Whitman’s book is 
not to be allowed to pass through the mails. 

The plain facts in the case are these: The principle which the 
Postmaster-General keeps in sight for the government of his action 
in reference to mailable matter thoroughly respects literature and 
the rights of the reading public. It is distinctly understood—and by 
no one better than Mr Comstock, despite his braggadocio—that any 
book belonging to the day-lit realm of letters, published openly by 
a reputable publisher, recognized by the literary class, admitted 
into libraries, discussed by reviews, accepted under any conditions 
by the general public, will not be excluded from the mails. It was 
upon this principle, as Mr Comstock quite well understands, that 
the page he refers to as quoted by Mr Chainey from ‘ Leaves of 
Grass’ in the form of a leaflet, and attempted to be stopped by Mr 
Postmaster Tobey as obscene, was distinctly declared by the Post- 
master-General, as Mr Comstock tries to conceal, to be not ‘ within 
the intent of the statutes’ against obnoxious publications, and was 
allowed to pass freely through the Post Office—the book from which 
it was quoted being before the Postmaster-General by collateral 
reference in this connection at the same time, as Mr Comstock also 
well knows and covered and protected not the less surely because 
less directly by the same principle. It was upon this principle, 
moreover, as Mr Comstock must remember with virtuous anguish, 
that the United States postal authorities recently refused to allow 
the ‘ Decameron ’ to be interfered with, justly holding that the book 
belonged to literature and not to lust; and the ‘ Decameron,’ in its 
free, gay, salutary mockery of the lascivious priests of Boccaccio’s 
time and land, uses very much bolder and broader terms, as even 
Mr Comstock will admit, than any he could find in the work of the 
poet he presumes to threaten. Nevertheless, the ‘Decameron’ is 
under the aegis of the eagle, where ‘ Leaves of Grass’ is also—safe 
from being hawked at and slain by any mousing owl of the Vice 
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Society. If Mr Comstock doubts it, let him whet his beak and try. 

He says he will. He tells your reporter so. Let us consider for 
a moment the character of the book he has the insolence to menace. 
The Rev. Mr Chadwick, an eminent Unitarian clergyman, has 
lately said that it contains not a line which is not pure and high 
in its intention. The Rev. Mr Morrow, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has gallantly defended it, affirming that it is robust and 
virile, but not obscene. The Rev. W. J. Fox, that brilliant English 
divine, the pure theist and idealist, the valiant and cultured soldier 
of democracy in England threw over it the shield of his manly 
eulogy, saying that it afforded ‘a clearer conception of what manly 
modesty really is, than anything we have in all conventional forms 
of words, deed or act so far known of’; saying also that ‘it will in 
time become a pregnant text-book, from which quotations as sterl- 
ing as the minted gold will be taken and applied to every form of 
the outer and the inner life.” The illustrious German poet, 
Freiligrath, the most distinguished of all the modern German poets, 
devoted to it four masterly articles in successive numbers of The 
Augsburg Gazette, praising it without stint or qualification, and 
hailing it as the day-spring of a new and nobler order of poetry. 
Ruskin has recently eulogized it, declaring that ‘it carries straight 
and keen as rifle-balls against our deadliest social sins.” Thoreau 
ranked it with the mighty oriental poems, and pronounced it the 
supreme expression of American democracy, and its author the 
greatest democrat the world has ever seen. Emerson literally ex- 
hausted panegryic upon it in his letter of 1855, incidentally calling 
it ‘the most extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom America has 
yet contributed.’ Defended by clergymen, extolled by poets, lauded 
by scholars and men of letters throughout the civilized world, 
accepted by the best readers, it may well be guarded in the mails 
by the Postmaster-General. But in the face of this protection, Mr 
Anthony Comstock, a special agent of the United States Post Office 
Department, publicly announces that he intends to arrest its cir- 
culation. I dare him to do it. I dare him to lift as much as one 
finger in the effort. It will be a day for this good man long to 
remember. He is a signal example of Sydney Smith’s saying, that 
you can never keep the agent of any vice society within the bounds 
of his legitimate business. So long as Mr Comstock chooses to con- 
fine his industry to the removal of the stuff which Dutch and 
English lust produces and calls French, so long as he limits his 
energies to cleaning out the bawdy fiction, the lascivious engravings, 
the filthy devices of the lecher and abortionist, all may be well with 
him. But let him dare to throw into his night-cart that pearl of 
great price, the book of any honest author, let him venture to carry 
out his wicked menace in regard to the work of the good gray poet, 
and he will quickly find himself the centre of a tornado which will 
only pass to leave the United States Post Office without its scavenger. 


WILLIAM DoucLas O’CONNOR 
Washington, D. C., 16 August 1882. 
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WILLIAM WHITE 


1879 and first published in the Osgood edition of Leaves of Grass 
(Boston, 1881-82), the MS of this poem from the group called 
‘From Noon to Starry Night’ was presented by Whitman to 
Jeannette L. Gilder, editor of the Critic. She gave it to her niece, 
Jeannette Cholmeley-Jones Litchfield, of New York City, from whom 
it was recently obtained for the Feinberg Collection. The MS shows 
only two changes: in line 2 the rock-piles are first called ‘ bare and 
red,’ then ‘split and red,’ and finally ‘ grim and red’; and in line 5 


‘thine own’ became ‘ their own 
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